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effect our escape from intellectualism not by sinking below it, after the fashion 
of the Bergsonians and pragmatists, but by rising above it, and this would 
involve in turn a use of the Socratic and Platonic method of definition" 
(pp. ix, f.). 

These quotations from the preface of the work indicate quite definitely its 
standpoint and purpose. The author has discussed the main French critics 
of the nineteenth century from Madame de Stael to Brunetiere, devoting two 
chapters to Sainte-Beuve. He has also brought together in a concluding 
chapter the general conclusions of the book regarding the essential standards 
which criticism must recognize, and in this connection has dealt at some length 
with Emerson and Goethe, believing, as he says, "that this problem of dis- 
cipline and standards is not to be solved in terms of French life alone, . . . but 
is international" (p. 368). The book includes further a list of French critics 
with notes on their writings and some indication of their standpoint and results. 

This volume shows the same sanity of view, clearness of thought and expres- 
sion, and philosophical insight which marked Professor Babbitt's earlier writ- 
ings. He has gained his place among the foremost contemporary critics of 
humanistic ideas. There are many sentences in this volume which are as well 
worth quoting as Mathew Arnold's best sayings. And the lesson which he 
constantly enforces — the need of getting beyond both scientific relativity and 
" Rousseauistic " impressionism — is probably the most important one that the 
present age has to learn. " What is most needed just now is not great doctors 
of relativity like Renan and Sainte-Beuve, but rather a critic who, without 
being at all rigid or reactionary, can yet carry into his work the sense of stan- 
dards that are set above individual caprice and the flux of phenomena; who 
can, in short, oppose a genuine humanism to the pseudo-humanism of the 
pragmatists. A critic of this kind might be counted on to proclaim a philos- 
ophy, not of vital impulse, like M. Bergson, but of vital unity and vital re- 
straint — restraint felt as an inner living law and not merely as a dead and 
mechanical outer rule" (p. 379). 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 

La philosophic aUemande au XIX s siicle. Par MM. Ch. Andler, V. Basch, 
J. Benrubi, G. Bougle, V. Delbos, G. Dwelshauvers, B. Groethuysen, 
H. Norero. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1912. — pp. vi, 254. 

This volume is composed of lectures which were given in the winter of 19 10- 
11, at l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes sociales, on the contemporary philosophy of 
Germany. The editors express regret that they were unable to include in this 
volume the lecture of Levy-Bruhl on "L'histoire de la philosophic dans l'Alle- 
magne contemporaine," of M. Myerson on " La philosophic des sciences," and of 
M. Simian on "La philosophie du droit." They announce, however, that these 
will be included in other volumes of the series which is to appear. The object 
of the series is to treat as completely as possible the results of contemporary 
German philosophy, taking account as well of the philosophical generaliza- 
tions which have grown up in the field of the positive sciences as of the theories 
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of professional philosophers. Thus it is proposed to deal with the results of 
contemporary physics and biology, of history, sociology and psychology, in so 
far as reflections in these fields have yielded results which are significant for 
general theory; as well as of researches within the field of technical philosophy. 

The volume before us contains the following studies: " Dilthey et son ecole," 
by B. Groethuysen; "Husserl, sa critique du psychologisme et sa conception 
d'une logique pure," by Victor Delbos; "La philosophic religieuse — Rudolf 
Eucken," by J. Benrubi; "Les grands courants de l'esthetique allemande 
contemporaine," by Victor Basch; Wilhelm Wundt, et la psychologie experi- 
mentale," by Georges Dwelshauvers; "La socio-psychologie de M. Wundt," 
by H. Norero; "La sociologie de G. Simmel," by C. Bougie; "La philosophie 
des sciences historiques," by Ch. Andler. 

The primary object of the projected series, of which this is the first volume, 
is to make known in France the most important results of German thought; 
but such clear and competent summaries by scholars of note as the initial 
volume contains will prove of great service to workers in philosophy in other 
countries as well. 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 

Aristotle. By A. E. Taylor. London, T. C. & E. C. Jack; New York, 

Dodge Publishing Co., 1912. — pp. 91. 
Henri Bergson; The Philosophy of Change. By H. Wildon Carr. London, 

T. C. & E. C. Jack; New York, Dodge Publishing Co., — 1912. — pp. 91. 

These two little books have appeared in the series of "The People's Books." 
Though popularly written, both volumes are from the pen of most competent 
scholars and contain much that is of value to students of philosophy. It would 
be hard to find anywhere within the same compass a survey of Aristotle's 
philosophical and scientific activity that will compare in clearness, complete- 
ness and accuracy with Professor Taylor's little book. Dr. Carr's treatment 
of Bergson is equally satisfactory, and is a genuine contribution to the literature 
dealing with Bergson's philosophy. His purpose, as he tells us "has not been 
to give a complete epitome of the philosophy so much as a general survey of 
its scope and method." 

This series contains a number of other volumes on philosophical subjects: 
The Meaning of Philosophy, by T. Loveday; Psychology, by H. J. Watt; 
Ethics, by Canon Rashdall; Kant's Philosophy, and The Teaching of Plato, 
by A. D. Lindsay, The Problem of Truth, by Dr. Carr; as well as volumes on 
Berkeley, Nietzsche, Eucken, Carlyle, etc. 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 

The following books also have been received: 
The Problem of Christianity. By Josiah Royce. Two Vols. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1913. — pp. xlvi, 425; vi, 442. $3.50 net. 
The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. By J. G. Frazer. 

Vol. I. London, Macmillan and Co., 1913. — pp. xxi, 495. $3.50 net. 



